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HAVE YOU BEEN A WORTHY APPRENTICE? 





Too many writers, many of them with seri- 
ous intentions toward their work, have nev- 
er actually faced the question of an intro- 
ductory period of apprenticeship. They heve 
more or less assumed that writing isn't easy 
but efter a short period of practice, theyll 
begin to be taken seriously by the top pub- 
lishers and editors of the best magezines in 
the particular field to which they aspire. I 
hate to disillusion them, but for every one 
who comes up that way, there are thousands, 
if not millions, who come up the herd way. 


The first thing every writer should do is 
to think through this matter of what becom- 
ing a writer is going to mean to him. Does 
he plan on an apprenticeship, or does he be 
lieve he is going to step right in to s ca- 
reer, or is he prepared to sweat it out and 
fight herd anywhere along the line in order 
to get his foot inside the door? We've seen 
plenty of writers whose personalities orin- 
clinations limit them to one type of work aA 
writer whose only interest lies in Quality, 
or perhaps Slick fiction, is not usuelly in 
a good position to do pot-boilers. 


It goes without saying that a prospective 
writer ought to weigh carefully in his mind 
whether he wants to write because that is a 
way of life for him, or because he likes to 
write a special type of story, or thinks it 
is s pleasant hobby and an amusing way to— 
occupy his time. If you sre going to write, 
come-hell-or-high-water, you will stick, no 
matter whether the avprenticeship lasts all 
your life or only a day or two. But if your 
patience is limited, you will quit when the 
first little rejection slips begin to leave 
a trail up your front yard. we've seen some 
writers who could turn their backs on writ- 
ing and never mind a bit. We've seen others 
who would return reluctantly, but inevitebly 
to the scene of the crime. 


A writer should think through the various 
alternatives facing him when he plunges in- 
to writing. Let us hope he is «4 natural and 
successful writer from the stert. A few sare 
and learn their profession even as the sail 
along under a fair breeze. But the ¢restest 
number fece s much more aifficult tesk. So, 
what ere they going to ao about it? A lotof 
them try hap-hazara methods and waste vrec- 
ious years. The first and obvious assignment 
is to learn how to write reasonably decent, 
interesting onglish. But a derree is not an 
iron-cled gusrantee that editors vill offer 
immediate acceptsnce or even a varm welcome 
to you. We have worked with many university 
professors, who were authorities in a spec- 
ial line, buy dry ss sewaust when it became 
necessery to tell the lsymen ebout it. 


Have you got the spark? Can you make sub- 
jects of complete unimvortance interesting? 
If you haven't an obvious ability to inter- 


NOTICE ! Change of Address: 


est reagers in what interests you, have you 
the necessary imagination to set about what 
is essentiel to bring thet quality out in— 
you? A dull and seeming ungraceful person, a 
clod to you or me, can often by sheer force 
of determination and painstaking patiencein 
seeking ea desired result, accomplish a mir- 
acle. 


Too many writers seek the easy way out in 
stead of aamitting that an apprenticeshipis 
necessery, end attacking the problem with a 
logical and practical plan. Some inexperienc 
ed writers think that if only they can have 
an egent, everything will be wonderful, and 
all the problems connected with markets and 
selling will be automatically taken care of 
by their good engel. These writers natural- 
ly are disappointed. No legitimate agent is 
able to spend much time on writers who have 
yet to sell, or who sell, but only to small 
markets, and perhaps at long intervels. The 
agent earns a living to the extent that his 
writers sell regularly and to markets which 
insure him commissions of at least $10.00(a 
check for $100.00). and it takes a good lot 
of those to pay for his reading time, secre- 
tary, office, transportation charges & pos- 
tage, to mention only the most obvious "ov- 
erhead”. 


Other writers realizing that they require 
some instruction or guidance, fall into the 
hands of queck "critics", who tell them the 
mss. need revision, but don't make theseev- 
en good enough to earn 6 personal letter. I 
have vorkec with writers, who have spent an 
unconscionable smount for critics' fees and 
courses, with nothing to show for practical 
results. No critic can wave a wend and per- 
form a miracle. Guiding a writer to 6 sale, 
inevitably is a difficult job. If the writ- 
er has his eye set on the slicks, it can be 
almost impossible, becsuse so much depends, 
naturally, on talent, skilful use of it and 
proper timing. The right ms. at the “wrong” 
can be as futile as an amateur's "dud". 


Of ell the short-cuts, the most dishonest 
and cruelly disillusioning is that of ghost 
writers, who tell writers: "Give me the ‘i- 
dea', I'll write it for you." I have seen a 
lot of this kind of writing, both before end 
after it has been "ghosted". Some of the so- 
called ghosting woula be improved by hsving 
a@ grade school student edit it. I can essure 
you that while occasional single books have 
been edited, no worthwhile ceéreer has grown 
out of a collaboration between 8 writer and 
a ghost. There is no substitute for crafts- 
manship and an apprecistion of what readers 
are interested in. A critic may helpa writ- 
er to shorten his apprenticeship; an sgent, 
too, may guide a writer, and @ counseller's 
advice may save him time. But he has got to 
do the writing, and dream the dreams. He a- 
lene can take himself out of apprenticeship 
by learning how to write what he wishes and 
developing a practical program for writing. 


(after December lst,— 00 West., Lunenburg, Mass. 
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DRIVE WAR FROM THE FACE OF THE EARTH! 





During this month when we observe the an- 
niversaries of two World Wars and momentar- 
ily pay homage to the memory of unknown men 
who gave their lives for Peace, let us ded- 
icate ourselves to the realistic winning of 
that Peace. Let us remember that there will 
always be dissgreements and conflict in the 
world. A well known conservation expert has 
seid that there is no such thing as a "bal- 
ance of nature”, only changing stages ofcon- 
dition. A predator multiplies; eventually, a 
means of curbing that particuler excess de- 
velops. But it need not be mass murder. 


It is the same with man-made relations. A 
wer is never necessary to solve any compli- 
cated situation. The chilc training books— 
in their development of theory—unanimously 
declare that when a parent loses his temper 
he loses control. Magnify and apply the im- 
age. It is the same with nations. Nothing a 
people really want has ever been won by war. 
War is as completely unsstisfectory anc un- 
satisfying as a drunken jag. For it, too,is 
followed by the inevitable and inescapable, 
and elways peinful hang-over. 


let us remember in this month we dedicate 
to peace, that there never was a good war— 
or even a war in which the conquerors won 6 
satisfying victory. War is not noble, glori- 
ous, although like a fire, drowning, or eny 
other tragic disaster, it sometimes gives a 
man 8 chance to forget self and do s heroic 
deed. But let us remember and never forget 
thet war is the complete negation of all of 
the democratic ideals for which we stand... 
Without peace and an active, positive, cre- 
ative demand for the way of life that Peace 
stands for, there can be no democratic life 
nor can any democracy os we think of it,long 
endure. Liaterialism will triumph over spir- 
itual integrity, ana civilization will dis- 
appear. Wer insures final moral degradetion. 


and let us not forget that strikes, civil 


strife and ell forms of agreement achieved, 
in eny way whatsoever, by force, are but an- 
other form of war. It matters little by whom 
they are precipitated, or for what means. A 
nation that permits and accepts such power- 
rule within its borders, cannot call itself 
a democracy of peace-loving men. There must 
be a desire for peace, a willingness to ar- 
bitrate disputes amicably. By both parties. 


And that willingness to discuss, instead of 
disputing, must always arise within nations, 
or persons alike. It takes only one to make 
a fight, but two to make a pesce. Whatever 
we may think about our neighbors in today's 
world, there can only be a spirit of friend 
ship abroad, if all parties concerned offer 
it to one another. In the face of the active 
cold wars within our borders between polit- 
ical parties, between capital and labor, be- 
tween various dissenting divisions of armed 
forces created to defend and maintain peace 
ful reletions with our armed neighbors, not 
an insurance company in the world would bet 
on the future elimination of war. To drive 
war from the face of the earth, we must be- 
gin by first making peace among and with our- 
selves. In our own hearts. 


That this is the most difficult and adult 
undertaking possible for men, is evidenced, 
ironicelly enough, by the apparently irrec- 
oncilable disputes and jealousies among the 
so-called men of God. If God's own disciples 
cannot settle their relationships amicably, 
how then can ordinary men be expected to? a 
cynic can truthfully say today that no bet- 
ter justification for atheists exists among 
reasonable men than the irrational hatreds, 
separating those who claim to be the only true 
apostles of Jesus Christ, let alone the oth- 
er representatives on earth of God. 


How can we develop a worksble program for 
driving war from the face of the earth? It 
is really very simple. We must start st the 
bottom and vork up. Something like this: 


(1) Inaividusal men must cecide that a stete 
of peaceful and friendly relations is poss- 
ible and needed. They must want peace among 
themselves, smong their local end community 
organizations, among states ana nations. If 
enough persons of intelligence and goodwill 
practice what they preach, end strive posi- 
tively for it, they cannot fail. 


(2) We must meke United Nations work! It now 
is essential that there be an adequate arm- 
ed policeforce to maintain order anc justice 
in a troubled world. The strong must defend 
the weak. But let us do it honestly and with 
spiritual sincerity within the congress anc 
friendly community of netions. A pax ameri- 
cana won't leave anyone long contented. If a4 
nation such as Russia does not wish to work 
within the circle of nations, let it squere 
ly face the bar of united world opinion. We 
have still not used our strongest weapon in 
defense of peace. It is not invincible arms, 
but rather united approval of our ideals. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





SOME COMMENTS ON THE LHJ'S POETRY 





I have been looking through the June, 1949 
issue of the IADIES' HOME JOURNAL, reading, 
surprisingly enough, for pleasure. This is- 
sue contains eleven poems, ana as I resa the 
poems I realized that many of them possess- 
ed an outstanding characteristic. It's hard 
to say what it is thet influences an editor 
either to buy or reject, and these outstand- 
ing cheracteristics may net have influenced 
the poetry editor of the JOURNAL. But at any 
rate they are inceresting, ana | emreprint- 
ing a few of the poems here for what my conm- 
ments are worth. 


. 2 's I 

Dusen , Gunei Sace the Satter: 

By Clarence A. Streit don't you think, neatly? 
Note that it first app- 
ears in the second line 
of the first stanza, and 
that after that it con- 
sistently appears at the 
ena of each stanza. But 
the important thing is, 
that each time it appears 
it adds a new thought to 
the poen. 





God must cherish 
Queen Anne's lace, 

For He made it 
Commonplace. 


Fringing meadows 
With His grace, 

Nature sows His 
Queen Anne's lace. 


Where the needle, 
Who the ace, 
Who can copy 
Queen Anne's lace? It never marks timeit 
never appears merely for 
the sake of keeping toa 
pattern. And the last time 
it is repeated, it sews 
the whole poem together 
with a final closing i- 
dea that is more climac- 
tic than sll the others. 


Class PBeture 


BY MAE WINKLER GOORPMAN 


Patterns perfect 

Did He trace 
Who created 

Queen Anne's lace. 


In God's acre 
Mark my place 
With a hem of 
Queen Anne's lace. 


back the way she does it, through the class 
picture image. You look at her imagery, and 
there is nothing between you and your omdém 
grade class. (4 much easier "going back", I 
think, than the one I encountered last week 
in our search for larger quarters for our¥CS 
House. I met a real estate agent, who carri- 
ed the neme of one of my 3rd grade classmates 
We both had to trace back into dates, places 
and so forth to arrive at the conclusion we 
had been in "Class Picture” together. What 
an unkind mirror the facial expression of an 
old acquaintance recently met, can be!) 


DAISY had two characteristics that caught 
my attention. First of all, its saucy rhythm 
in perfect harmony with the subject-matter. 
An important fact to ob 
serve here is that this COX . 
is a very short poem. A Saisy 
rhythm like that might, 
conceivably, not "stand  % Marte= ttsraweaver 
up" in a long poem. He loves me, he loves me not. 

The sky is fair 
And the sun is hot. 

His eyes are blue as forget- 

me-not. 


The second fact which 
I noted is the effective 
use of trite phrases... 
The poem begins with one 
and ends with one. These 
phrases were used delib- 
erately and for effect. 
They did not just creep 
in because the author's 
mind failed to keep them 
out. Miss Lineaweaver had 
an artistic purpose and 
so she chose then. In- 
stead of losing their effectiveness through 
being over-used, in this case they served a 
purpose because of the familiar overtones. 


Beauty Alone 


By Elizabetb-Ellen Long 


Pinch the pollen and toss it up 
Into the wind above me. 

His hair is bright as a buttercup. 
How long will he love me? 


Count the grains and throw them 
away, 
Spring is adolescence. 
His mouth is warm as a summer 


y> 
And time is of the essence. 


In time of trouble when I walk alone, 
Nobody caring where I go,or why, 3 
No crust of love to keep me, 20 Beauty alone has never failed me 
gnawed bone yet! 
Of faith to stay my hunger lest I 
die, The night's dark tapestry of quiet 


A full-rigged moon in silence sailing 


Here they are, in row on awkward 


row 
Precisely placed, the tall ones at 
the rear, 
Standing stiffly, with their 
wide-toothed grins, 
Tricked by the camera in that 
magic year. 


I see them all: the pigtails and the 
curls, 
The crew-neck sweaters and the 
lumberjacks, 
Posed self-consciously, their 
wind-brushed hair 
Across their eyes, the school 
behind their backs, 


The teacher smiling her indulgent 
smile, 
The twins placed neatly in the 
center row; 
Nothing can change it now, that 
day, that hour, 
That priceless morning from the 
long ago. 
Where are they now? Each gone his 


separate way, 
Yet for a moment time forgets to 


pass, 
And once again, within this faded 
print 
I join my playmates in the 
third-grade class. 


In CLASS PICTURE the characteristic which 


I still have left to me one source 
where I 
Can turn for help, however deep in 
debt 
I am already with both ear and eye: 
Beauty alone has never failed me 
yet! 


Frail lichen lace on pointed breasts 
of stone, 
A wayside ponod’s wind-polished 
lazuli, 
A field with yellow sunflowers over- 
rown, 
The old carved cameo of cloudy 


A hilltop’s crown of forest worn 
awry, 
Stars captured in a leafless tree's 
black net, 


sown 
With narrow threads of cricket 
hk 


Fringed with the purple of frog 
baritone, 
The silver of a tree toad’s thin 
reply; 
And with the day’s returning, from 
some high 
And sun-gilt weed, a moment's 
minaret, 
The faithful meadow lark’s ecstatic cry: 
Beauty alone has never failed me yet! 


In time of need I have one stanch ally 
Who will uphold me when most 
sore beset, 
The only one on whom I dare rely: 
Beauty alone has never failed me 
yet! 


impressed itself upon me is its universali- 
ity. It is a picture that everyone can rec- 
ognize and be moved by. Mae Winkier Goodman 
takes her audience back to a familier exper 
ience in their own lives. It is a real going 





BEAUTY ALONE could easily have degenerat- 
ed into a "list" poem, but it did not, There 
is nothing quite so boring as picking up one 
of those poems that you quickly discover is 
nothing but a list to be read off. We have 
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enough to ado with grocer's lists, and lists 
of necessary things to be accomplished, and 
mss. to be mailed out, and so forth, without 
reading in books and magazines long lists of 
birds, or flowers, or of beauty. Miss Long 
has given us @ list with a purpose. We are 
willing to read that kina. Her first & last 
stanzas and the refrein are the things that 
hold the poem together and make us eager to 
listen as she lists the beauty she has seen. 
We ere interested in the list because we know 
the effect it has on her. It is not merelya 
list of "I love this anda that and thet" sort 
of poem. 


There isn't space for more examples. Here 
these four, however, for what they're worth. 
Incidentally, this is a good time to look at 
June issues, in order to get into the spir- 
it of the season editors sre buying for the 
moment you read this. 


A BOOK FOR POETS 





GARNERED SHEAVES. Stanton A. Coblentz. The 
Wings Press. $2.75. This book is completely 
what its title implies. "The gleanings from 
from more than thirty years of versewriting", 
selections from thirteen previous books and 
a section of new poems. A good collection— 
from the writings of a poet-editor, who has 
fought hard in defense of the older forms & 
and more sonorous type of poetry as sgainst 
the modern tendency toward obscurity by way 
of twisted meanings and tortured words. 





SC, DON'T IET PLOT THRCW YOU 





Again and agsin writerstell us about their 
troubles with plot. Experienced writers say 
editors like the mss. they turn in, but the 
lack of any real plot, or the ineffectively 
used plot, makes these stories unsalable. A 
great many beginning writers have very lit- 
tle idea of plot, and so their mss. are re- 
jected even quicker. Large numbers of writer 
friends complain to us that the stories the 
editors use seem fragmentary and formless— 
an obvious truth that we all too often, are 
forced to admit. What, then, is the answer? 


First of all, let us dismiss those "form- 
less” commercial or even quality stories. An 
editor does not just let them slip through. 
It is as Elva says on the poetry page. There 
is some outstanding characteristic that ex- 
plains why they ere there. Usually, this is 
a clever idea, a dramatic or timely theme— 
something that makes them stand out, enter- 
tain the reeder in some way. If you can ap- 
preciete this, even if you don't like spec- 
ial stories, you will have gone a long ways 
to conquering your own problem. 


Second, there is only one basic formule— 
we don't like that word any better than you 
do. It is based on reader psychology. It is 
difficult to concentrate on a story unless a 
reader has something detailed and objective 
to look at. So we set up a single character 
and let the reader identify himself with it 


ana with the single, sharply focussed prob- 
lem. We make everything all along the line, 
the two alternatives, the decision, etc.,as 
sharp end concrete as we can. Especially,if 
we are inexperienced story-tellers, uho need 
the seme kina of medicine ourselves inorder 
to know what we ere doing ana vhere we wish 
to go. 


Thet is the first steo in successful plot 
work, to make the issue as clear as we can. 
Ana at the same time to make it strong. The 
reader wants primarily a tough thread, real 
conflict. The wishy-washy, tenuous situation 
is not a good one for the inexperienced and 
fledgling writer. Teke s situstion where an 
eager hero says, "I want this", and equally 
edsmantly the villain says, "You can't have 
its” 


Two strong forces poised in opposition, & 
a successful struggle with a practical out- 
come one way or the other,is slmost certain 
to aevelop a plot. It may not be a good one 
but it will be something. The thing then, of 
course, is to polish end think it throughin 
terms of your reader and editor. Conflict's 
only 6 means to an end. Decision is the im- 
portant thing. If you face the LiC and reada- 
er with a dramatic alternative, and make the 
two then work it out in terms of action, not 
reflection, you are bound to have something 
the reader will be interested in. 


The emotionsl relations, therefore, serve 
as the basis of most plot; I think it could 
even be said all plot. These sre two-way re- 
lationships. Both charsecters feel strongly. 
Too often we think only in terms of one, anda 
right there is where many writers fall caown. 
There is one serious explanation of why you 
writers cannot plot. If you deal only inmse- 
terial complication, how can you expect the 
situation to bubble and boil? It is all cf 
the endless facets of human neture, not the 
clever twist involving a gun that was real- 
ly not loaded, which hola e reader. 


It is scenes, then, that you need to make 
a plot. Not just one long, dragged out one. 
A variety of scenes that are erranged for a 
dramatic purpose. a story is a very artifi- 
cial thing; you do not need all the details 
that make life prosy and complicated. But a 
simple, gripping thread of interest is "it". 
Start a story after a decision, that leads, 
inevitably, to snother ana more important.a 
reader will follow bresthless as you unfold 
for him step-by-step (scene by scene) what's 
going to happen. In "Camille,;’ a prostitute, 
unlucky in love, falls in love with sa "nice" 
boy (scene 1). His father says she must not 
marry him (scene 2). armand believes she hes 
jilted him Atacasino he throws money at her, 
and her supposed rich lover (scene 5). His 
father, seeing that Camille's love is real, 
repents (scene 4). The lovers are reunited, 
but Camille dies (scene 5). A tear-jerker, a 
melodrama, yes, but it has continuity, emo- 
tional arive. It will act and hold an audi- 
ence even today, because it is well plotted. 
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BE CAREFUL HOW YOU CUT! 


It may not seem important et the time but 
I can assure you it is very vexing later to 
find that a clipping you have cut is incom- 
plete or not traceable to its source. In 4 
learned article requiring footnotes, for in- 
stence, it is essential to quote the source 
and that means the publication, author, date 
of issue, etc. It is very easy to cut out a 
part of the article you wish and leave some 
more on a back page! and it is always there 
that the one tiny fect you passionately de- 
sire will always be found. A very pleasant, 
helpful how-de-daoo, when no other copy is to 
be found quickly. 


Here are some simple rules for cutting an 
erticle from a newspaper. More or less, the 
same rules apply for other types of materi- 
al. Read ‘em twice: 


(1) Always glance at the lay-out twice, then 
cut carefully. 


(2) Does the piece spread out over several, 
broken columns? Little two- or three-inch or 
even smaller "jogs"? Does it cut back? 


(3) Are there pictures included in the lay- 
out? Always file them; they help to give a 
generel impression. Sometimes some of the i- 
deas or facts that ere most important, will 
be found in the cut-lines. 


(4) Is there a by-line at the beginning, or 
end, of the piece? Save it! You need to give 
credit, perhaps. 


(5) Even if it's necessary to make a second, 
or third cutting, always save the heading of 
the paper (or magazine). This will include, 
of course, the name of the publication, and 
the date. (In THIS WEEK for example, you'll 
find the date only in very small type on the 
inside of the front cover.) An alternative, 
and sometimes easier method, is to write on 
the tearsheet when you cut it, the essenti- 
al facts. 





(6) When you have your clipping in hand, it 
is smart to trim it neatly, and paste or tie 
the pieces together with staples, so you'll 
not mislay a vital part. (They do get lost, 
if you do not file them at once.) 


(7) Always include the headlines, even des- 
pite adding considerable paper to your file. 
It shows you how someone else played a sto- 
ry. It also prevents you from cutting off a 
symbol indicating whether the piece is syn- 
dicate stuff, a wire story perhaps over the 
AP, INS or something. 


(8) Be sure to catch any bores, editorials, 
or supplementary stories that may give oth- 
er information. 


Here at WCS, we file our clips in our own 
114 size enVelops. They are stretchy enough 
to hold a lot of clips, yet don't take up a 


lotofroom. Being brown, they don't show the 
dust. They are a nice size for hancling and 
are broad enough so you do not have to fold 
material too many times. This is important, 
because it saves bulk. 


We stack them horizontally, with the flap 
facing away from us. We write in pencil the 
guide-line, indicating the subject-matter— 
placing it along the top from the left-hand 
corner. Thus they can be filed alphabetical- 
ly and used over agsin, if we decide not to 
keep any materiel. 


A filing system of this kind is an incen- 
tive to write, because when you get several 
items on the same subject, you find you sre 
stimulated to start writing. Also, the tag- 
lines describing the contents of the envel- 
ops tends to isolate and suggest a story. I 
have found it very fruitful. 


TO HELP YOU MaKe WRITING Pay 





We are starting a new feature this month, 
which we fully expect to continue fora long 
time. On various pages you will find sever- 
al articles discussing specific ways to make 
money by writing. These can be merely "pot- 
boilers” or they can open the door to larg- 
er opportunities, perhaps even a successful 
full time-career. Our idea is to make these 
pieces suggestive of the many methods which 
writers can devise, or have developed to be 
busy and earn some return from their writing, 
Wherever we can we shall work from the real 
experiences of actual writers instead of the 
empirical theories of quack critics seeking 
to arouse interest in writing, that they may 
increase their own employment. 


In other words, a genuine reader partici- 
pation feature and 4 practical means of sid- 
ing you to finance your aporenticeshin, and 
periods of low income. 


PaRDON-US- IF-WE-CORRECT-YOU DEPARTMENT 





KIRKEBY HOTELS Magazine has suspended.... 
MOOSE Magazine (fraternal publication) "not 
In the market for mss. of any kind.” 

Note: enother writers' magazine had a mar 
ket tip on the first book (October issue). 





WE TAKS OUR WCS FaMILY SERIOUSLY 





Recuperating from a serious illness, a RE- 
WRITE reader expressed surprise that she 
got a letter from Bill, telling her she was 
e member of the WCS fomly and that we were 
rooting and even praying for her recovery.. 
Other writers seem to find it hard to real- 
ly believe that we are personally interest- 
ed in them. "To think that he took time out 
ef his busy existence to write me!" exclain- 
ed one writer. 


Every member of the WCS Family is like one 
of our own to Elva .& Bill. We stwa 8 want to 
heer the news. We can always write back. 








REWRITE 


IF YOU WISH AN UNTAPPED FIELD 


Micheel Hudoba, Washington Editor, SPORTS 

, recently spoke words of interest to 

writers at a conference on Conservation and 

Protection of Nature held at United Nationg 

Lake Success Headquarters. Commenting on the 

still very primitive press relations of the 
conservation forces, he added: 








"It is only recently that steps have been 
achieved to train new writers for conserva- 
tion writing. In these beginnings, the train 
ing of conservation scientists and technic- 
ians must also be down to earth, and include 
public relations, practical writing & jour- 
nslism in the extra curricule of education. 


"Conservation is one of the last great un- 
told stories in journalism. How many stories 
of mystery can out-drama a scientists search 
to unlock the secrets of nature? It's a real 
challenge for the young writer seeking entry 
into the writing field. It is an opportuni- 
ty for the established journalist exploring 
new outlets of expression, new stories that 
he can tell. Conservation information is in- 
deed a wide open area. It is waiting expec- 
tantly to be developed. People have yet to be- 
come conservation-minded and conversant with 
conservation as they are with the everyday, 
common problems of living. This is truly an 
opportunity and a fundamental issue, if the 
strength of each nation is to hold forth hope 
to its future." 


Writers, there is a field that is uncrowd 
ded and offering a chance to be of tremend- 
ous public service. REWRITE has called your 
attention to it frequently. 


SUSAN SPLUTTERFUSS SAYS.... 





At tea and crumpets the other day, we were 
talking about » writer we kew. On a Thurs- 
day morning she was operated upon. By Fri- 
dey afternoon she was busily at work on one 
of her mss. In an ill-sdvised moment we sug- 
gested she had courage. 


"Not at sll," snapped our good friend and 
neighbor, Susan Splutterfuss. "She's got en- 
ergy. One of the most priceless attributes, 
I may add, that writers, or anyone else, can 
possibly possess.” 





"I think," grinned Bill, "You've got some 
thing there." 


"Think," sniffed Susan. "I know I have. Any- 
one in his right mind would know thet, and— 
cultivate iti” 


Susan is bad medicine for folk who pretend 
to write. She swats them like flies,on sight. 
But though Susan is crusty, she has a heart 
of gold. Elves and I know that secretly she's 
aware that our writer friend has both cour- 
age and energy. Some folk have one, but not 
the other. Courege is where you are scared, 
but do a necessary job just the same. 


HOW TO USE THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 





We have seen a number of personal experi- 
ence pieces recently. Seversl of them writ- 
ten with zest and carrying a lot of precti- 
cal wisdom about better living. The problem 
immediately arises: where to sell them? One 
of these had to do with yachting, while an- 
other dealt with the problem of 4 man & his 
wife working together in business.(I mention 
this just to give you an idea of the speci- 
al kind of material under discussion. ) 


It is fairly obvious that there are msin- 
ly two methofis of angling this typeofperson- 
al article, which often borders on the bet- 
ter kind of dramatic sketch. Bither you can 
make it an "I" piece throughout, or you can 
handle it generally. If you do the latter,ea 
series of unconnected anecdotes will be us- 
ed to illustrate or prove the series of re- 
lated points you make about the various as- 
pects of the common problen. 


Let me illustrate by a fictitious feature 
article. Let's call it, "Don't Marry an Ao- 
tor". Now the choice lies between a person- 
@1 experience sketch of how you married on- 
ly to repent, and a series of anecdotal ex- 
periences about a number of possibly imagi- 
nary girls, the sum total of whose personal 
experiences develops the "situation” in all 
its angles and give the reader a feeling of 
completeness at the end. 


Essentially this kind of piece is a "how- 
to-do-it" article. You are enlarging e read- 
er's experience for him or her. It has been 
seid that a picture is worth 1,000 words, In 
the same way a dramatized incident is worth 
a half-dozen generalized theories. Just as 
we try to discuss the fundamentals of writ- 
ing and selling so you can almost see vari- 
ous intangible principles visually in mind's 
eye pictures, so you prove your point bett- 
er if you can show it in graphic examples.I 
recall a smart editor telling me to help an 
author to "prove" his points in an article. 
"I don't care whether the incidents are ac- 
tually real or not," he said. "But they must 
seem real to the reader. He wants his theo- 
rizing about a problem in human relations to 
be documented by actual, credible 'cases'."” 


That brings us to another principle. When 
you give him a single experience it doesn't 
seem as universally applicable as does that 
of several persons illustrating varying as- 
pects or angles of the same problem. There 
is also a variation of the old mail-order i- 
dea. Advertising experts will tell you it's 
always better technique to write about your 
customer than yourself. "You" (meaning "me") 
is the most exciting word in the language.. 
The reader can think in terms of "I" where- 
as when you write about your experience, he 
has to let you, the author, hug stage cent- 
er. Furthermore, from the selling angle the 
yachting story for example, can only be sold 
to a yachting or sports magazine. A gener- 
al ms., however, can be sold anywhere. 





REWRITE 


"COMB TO REALIZE"IS ALWAYS WEAK 





The "Come to realize" story is a type the 
editors sre not keen to meet. It is too easy 
to write and it is too close to the kind of 
story in which the author manipulstes charac- 
ters into and out of a situation. There is 
not much illusion of reality when a character 
“suddenly realizes” that she has been snob- 
bish, or has been driving her husband crazy 
or thet she does not love A and does loveB. 


The reason for this is that it all borders 
on too much Reflection. Whatever else life's 
petterns may appear to be like, it isa fact 
that they primarily concern action and that 
takes place only when you have two or often 
more characters rubbing agéinst each other. 
When only one looks at life and "realizes", 
you have an essentially static situation. A 
story of this kind may have dramatic scenes 
leading up to the realization, but it will, 
I think, usually seem very dull, if the de- 
cision is made in a sit-by-the-side-of-the- 
road-and-think soliloquy. 


Recall the little psychological formula I 
gave you a month or two back. We told you a 
dramatic scene is based upon three steps. A 
character stimulates another; the second re- 
acts to the stimulation, and then responds. 
And this response serves generally to stim- 
ulate the first actor, causing him to react 
and respond. It is fairly obvious that when 
an author solves a story almost entirely by 
@ come-to-realize reaction, he is short cir- 
cuiting the triple-step hook-up. The MC is 
doing it all alone. at least the emphasis is 
entirely on the final step. 


This weakness is closely allied to the one 
of "illustrative" drama, which we have dis- 
cussed frequently in REWRITE. When a scene, 
no metter how good, is in a story to set up 
or prove an author's preconceived theories, 
it somehow loses its effectiveness and sense 
of “inevitability”. This does not ‘mean that 
a writer should not have strong convictions 
about his charecters, ana what will happen. 
It does. But the characters must live with- 
in themselves, not be just guided missiles. 
The characters sare the story. Any theory or 
comment upon life that they or the patterns 
of their story seem to make upon life, area 
plus value. The author has found it in this 
life because of his observation, his under- 
standing of certain people and places, their 
physical, intellectual and moral climate. It 
was inherently there all the time for any of 
us to find, but his sharp eyes alone track- 
ed it down. 


When, however, a character “comes to real- 
ize", the author is either reaching weakly, 
unimaginetively for the first and easiestof 
plot "turns", or he is arbitrarily “pushing 
the characters around" from outside the sto- 
ry's circle. In neither case is he adding a 
quality of strength or illusion to it. Test 
the stories you really like. You will imme- 
diately see they really happen. The resolu- 


tion occurs because of a natural and plaus- 
ible chain of cause and effect. The stone is 
worn away because of the endless drip-drip- 
drip of water upon its smooth surface. A hu- 
man being is changed by the slow rub-rub of 
contact with another person. In neither in- 
stance is change the result of a sudden im- 
mediate "realization" of the facts. 


No, a story is readable, in other words, a 
story with entertainment value, some editor 
ial meaning ana significance, to the extent 
that it enebles a reader to enjoy himself & 
enlerge his own experience. He can do these 
two things only if the stories he reads de- 
velop the relations between people, between 
the person you have chosen for your MC, and 
the other folk with whom he comes into con- 
tact. As we stated earlier, an author side- 
steps this responsibility if he permits the 
MC to think the story problem out alone and 
Tecide what he will do about on a "come-to- 
realize” basis. 


Decisions are a necessary part of life. No 
one likes to decide something completely a- 
lone; important matters. These involve risk, 
and most people today are living on margins 
too slender to make gambling either safe or 
fun. It is much more pleasant to have a vi- 
Olent scene with the landlord, when necess- 
ary, in one's own mind. Then you can alwsys 
come off top aog. But if you buy the homely 
coat,the "wrong" one for you, you have as a 
result to live with it. In real life there- 
fore, you tend to put off making decisions. 
and in story-telling, it is much easier for 
you and the MC to dodge responsibility in a 
similar manner by the "come-to-realize” pat- 
tern rather then the tangible, "come-to-the 
grip” method. 


For many yeers we have taught writers the 
one basic formula of story-telling by emphe 
sizing the necessity for setting up in each 
reader's mind the dramatic picture of prob- 
lems, a single problem to a story, involving 
a difficult decision between two alternating 
objectives. There must be conflict not only 
in the mind and heart of the MC, but also in 
the little circle or community of the char- 
ters selected to be included in the story.. 
Conflict is thus only a means to end. As an 
author you are trying to dramatize the hard 
decision, and show how the MC arrives at the 
proper and satisfying solution, only after a 
struggle in his own mind and with the char- 
acters with whom the problem inevitably sets 
him in dislocation and conflict. You cannot 
do this if you avoid the best and most excit- 
part of your story. 


A GADGET THaT SOUNDS WORTHWHILE 





"Tatch-a-Pad",a patented note-taking pad, 
which clips onto the cover of a book, got a 
picture and description in the book trade's 
magazine, PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY recently. We're 
investigating. Sut it looks like an effici- 
ent gadget. It sells for 98%. We will take 
your order, if you care to try it. 





HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





In the next column we have set down a few 
of the practical reasons why we print such a 
column as this one. Here are the reports we 
heave received this month. 


Mary M. Peebles 
STE YOUR IIFE, MAGAZINE DIGEST. 





Besse Morgan 
Seriel: AM. BAPTIST PUBLICATICN SOCIETY. 





Articles: FORWARD. 


Eoin McKiernan 
Book Reviews: 


Robert J. Richardson 
Poem: Poet's Haven Cinquain award. 


Marjorie S. Scheuer 
oems: C.S. R and $00 Prize in Ted 


Malone's RADIO MIRROR page (October). 





The PROGRESSIVE. 











Mr. & Mrs. F. Louis Friedman 
Articles: MOTION PLICTUNs, SCROSN GUIDE, 
SACKS. eee ONFESSICNS end 

Toronto STAR. (15 pieces altogether: ) 


[Mrs. Friedmansby-line: Maxine Block.) 


Julis Pesola 
Essay: o Prize: 
on Sokol. 








Slovek Gymnastic Uni- 





Doris Gross 
Poem: C.S.MONITOR. 


Mayteel Fedash 
Articles, Column: FRANCISCaN MESSaGz. 
(She is now a staff member.) 








Till 
haeslie: Gospel Trumpet Publishing Co. 





farjorie S. Scheuer (hore) 


Poem: N. Y. TiIMss. 





Anne Pendleton 
Article: reprinted in DIGEST OF DIGESTS 
(Australis). Originally in JUDY'S. 








Rita G. 
Joxe: 


Peters 
Jayhawk Press. 





Arthur Skerry, Jr. 
Stories: 
RY WORLD. 

Edith F. Osteyee 
Articles: Baptist LEADER, 
DIGEST, vetohaer EXAMINER. 


JENNIE WITH THE TIGHT, FRIENDIY AIR 





Home Mission 








Miss Jennie fF. fopelana, celebrating 6 oth 
nal ss hostess of the UNH Conference where 
she hes the arduous job of keeping tne staff 
toeing the line, rated a 2-column feature a 
vout her activities @s & writer in the Mans 
field NEWS, her hometown paper. She credit- 
ed Sill Harris with an assist in getting her. 
appointed hostess (and well loved “auntie”). 








STORIES FOR CHILDREN (2), STO- 


THE PURPOSE OF THS "BATTING" COLUMN 

Here is a chance for you to compete for a 
number of small prizes on a friendly basis. 
The WCS Family includes all of you who read 
REWRITE or eatronize any of our services. By 
helping us to write this column, and to re- 
port your experiences (both good and bad) you 
make it easier for us to maintain a constent 
and accurate check on markets. Every pin on 
the map makes the picture of what is happen 
ing more specific and authoritative. When we 
get a cross-check from two or more writers, 
perhaps amplified by a direct quotetion from 
an editor, we know our facts are straight.aA 
market report is no good, if (1) it is only 
rumor; if it is merely favorable public 
ity the editor hopes to throw out as a tri- 
@l belloon. REWRITE tips sre just about the 
most accurate ones published anywhere. They 
reach you in some instances in a matter ofa 
few days instead of weeks or months. 








Please give us all the factual details. A 
specific report of what type of ms., where, 
when sold, etc. and in what issue it will ap- 
pear, if you know. This helps us to build a 
reading public for you and the publisher. A 
report in the editor's actual words greatly 
aids us to interpret the situation. We will 
return any documents, when requested and we 
do not betray confidences given "off the reo 
ord". Many editors appreciate our presenta- 
tion of market information. They say such a 
report saves them hours of wasted time, re- 
turning unsuitable mss. 


Our aim is to help writers to sell and to 
make more markets for writers of all types; 
bringing them into contact with markets they 
will have a reasonable chence of hitting. It 
does s writer no good to tell him about the 
markets that are not actually open to himor 
require writing he cannot possibly master.. 
So you help us to help you, when you keep a 
close contact with us and let us know where 
your inclinations, talents ana special abil- 
ities lie. We try each month to make as many 
of the tips as possible serve inaividualsor 
groups of writers with whose work we ere at 
all familiar. You don't have to be a client 
of WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE to receive this 
special service. No, just a writer, reading 
REWRITE, or one who believes in our philos- 
Ophy thet writers can help each other, when 
they work together. 





MOTION PICTURE FEIILOWSHIP 





The National Wildlife Federation is spon- 
soring a motion picture fellowship at the U- 
niversity of Messachusetts, open to any per- 
son who has graduated from a university and 
has majored in Wildlife Management. The term 
is for two years ($1200 per yeer, plus trav- 
el and equipment). Purpose is to get better 
films leading to better understanding among 
sportsmen of the need for sound research on 
the subject of wildlife management. Apply to 
William G. Sheldon, Mass. Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit, U. of M., Amherst, Mass. 
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STORIES ARE MORAL CONFLICTS 





One of the defects we notice most often in 
the short stories we read in ms. is a fail- 
re to make the reader see the human values 
involved in the situation. It is not enough 
to tell a story, or even to give the proper 
cheracterization. The reader desires to see 
clearly in his mind's eye the psychological 
and moral values. Even in the pulpiest pulp 
story we ardently wish to see the good tri- 
umph over evil. It can be seriously argued, 
I think, that every story contains toa cer- 
tain extent the inevitable and well nigh u- 
niversal clash between good and evil. As we 
make this (1) visible and (2) convincing, we 
add greatly to the pleasure of the reader. 


Let me illustrate by referring to a story 
I read recently. Purposely, I shall attempt 
to blur the specific plot in order to place 
ereater emphasis on the situation and those 
universal values that appear only if sever- 
8l writers can apply the principle to their 
own stories. For that is what we try always 
to do in discussing stories in REWRIT:r; the 
value lies in bringing out the underlying & 
basic principle, which all writers can thus 
use in revising their own stories. 


Briefly, the story concerned a girl's un- 
easy mind when she realizes that she is not 
in love with her fiance or the man strange- 
ly enough, who has cleared her mind for her 
in an unexpected and cesual wooing, lasting 
only a few days during the course of a trip 
across the continent. Now this is a dramat- 
ic reversal of a deep and supposedly tender 
relationship. It happens that the oddmsan is 
@ knave purely interested in satisfying his 
own material ambitions and gratifying a mo- 
mentary outpouring of personal vanity. This 
does not vitietee true basic theory that any 
such situstion is a highly complex one. The 
reader will obviously wish to see the rela- 
tions between sll of the cheracters explor- 
ed rather thoroughly. Whatever the girl de- 
cides to do is going to affect not only her 
own life, but also those of the two men. 


Now what actually heppened? The author to 
a fairly vivid degree etched in the realis- 
tic details of the vhysical background. She 
made us feel the uncertainty of a young wo- 
man shaken by the unsettling experience and 
realizing that she is oniy just swakening— 
in terms of her emotional life. The author 
did not make us feel, however, the complex- 
ity of the situation: the girl's responsibib 
ity to her fiance, the sdvances sna retreat 
from the new lover. Ch, yes, we did see the 
girl worrying in the privacy of her mind, re 
flecting about the situation. But as for the 
overtones and implications that should have 
abounded in every scene, they simply weren't 
there. 


The author contented herself with long im 
effective scenes that developed the doubts, 
the fears and “come-to-realize” rationaliz- 
ings of tiie girl. But the pull of the alter 


nating desires on the girl simply never did 
get dramatized in the scenes with the hand- 
some Hollywooa lover. 


Actually, the fiance never appears in the 
story. He doesn't need to, although some of 
the conflict could be greatly tightened up, 
if there was some indication that the fiance 
loved his sweetheart and would fight to keep 
her. A letter or telegram from the fiance at 
@ moment when the villain wes exerting hard 
pressure on the girl would dramatize the two 
forces pulling on the girl's emotions. That 
is the secret of good story-telling: to al- 
ternate the positive stimuli of the forces, 
not by ‘having the MC reflect sabout them, but 
through their appearing in definite, specif- 
ic scenes between the characters. Suppose, 
for instance, that the Hollywood glamour boy 
was in the midst of his act: urging the girl 
to go to Hollywood ana take a screen test.A 
parlor car porter appears—with the telegram 
from the fiance. The girl looks at it, says 
her fiance loves her, wouldn't went her tobes 
screen idol. 


The talent scout would immediately try to 
drive a Wedge between the sweethearts. "What 
about you?" he would ask. He'd tell her that 
@ girl haa her own life to live; if she al- 
lowed @ man to dominate her and crowd out es 
neturel and necessary right of self-expres- 
sion, love would soon fly out the window. A 
nice guy, you see, the wolf, just consider- 
ing her interests with no thought of his! A 
girl would have to react to that. The read- 
er would certainly wish to see that. So, we 
ere led on to the next scene; the girl per- 
rying the scout, seeks the wise old lady in 
the next cheir. Ch, dear, she wails, I have 
never had ea chance to reslly live. I do not 
Know whether I want to be a screen actress, 
but I'd like to have time to find out. The 
old lady comforts her, but tells her she is 
the only one who can live her life for her. 
And then the wolf comes fewning sgein. and 
so with increasing suspense the reader gets 
drewn on and on, right up to the climactic, 
dramatic moment when the scout refuses todo 
6 good deed and a couregeous one. His choice 
is the mean, selfish, materialistic one in- 
stead of the unselfish, idealistic one. The 
heroine sees the light, makes her own aeci- 
sion. She knows that she loves her fiance & 
ana thet life with him will give her the a- 
weakening to life that she craves, and which 
her spirit needs. Decision through action. 


But do you see the difference? Now we are 
coneerned with the inner realities. The ov- 
ertones enc implications of every act ofall 
the charecters in relation to each of those 
others he or she rubs up egsinst, are shown 
and used in live scenes for a strong editor 
ial purpose. The author knows clearly whathe 
thinks about these charecters and what will 
surely happen in certain exigencies. But he 
keeps hanas off and lets the characters run 
themselves into the ground or win the read- 
ers' respect. But now it is character & re- 
ection under fire that count. Not looks. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 





The Chicago SUN-TIMES, Chicago, I1l., has 
"Two new filler columns: ot Most Awkward Mo- 
ment' and ‘Cute Sayings of ren’. ey 
each pay $5 per item and use 1 item of each 
every dey. The 'TIMES TALKIES' column is be- 


ing continued ($5) and also ‘Stella Stream- 
liner' (household hints) $2." 











Lorraine Pentell. 





SENIOR PROM is the new name of CAILING ALL 
GIRLS. And POLLY PIGTAIIS is now BOILY, the 
Giris' Fun & Fashion agazine. a nt whic 
writers slanting for these markets must now 
keep in mind. Both are in the PARENTS Group 
oc Vanderbilt ave., NYC 17. 





UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee's Sumn- 
it, Mo., Is the new address of GOOD BUSINESS 
and a number of other magezines that elways 
have been friendly to free lance writers. 





Prof. Edmund Cortez, UNH speech authority, 
and Mrs. pnvelyn cortez, who is an active and 
capable publicity writer, will be at: 12775 
Glenosks Blvd., San Fernando, Calif., % Mr. 
A. co. Love, after Nov. lst. Ed., Evelyn and 
Patty are numbered among our very best, and 
most treasured friends. Their knowledge and 
experience with regard to writing is stimu- 
lating. Welcome your opportunity to come to 
know three nice people, Californian members 


of the WCS Family. 


Harry Edward Neal, member of the WCS Fam- 
ily, tells us that his book, "WRITING &Sell- 
FACT & FICTION", Wilfred Funk, is to be 
published Nov. 14. We'll review in December. 














SHORT STORISS INTO FIIMS 





MGM hes reportedly been quietly acquiring 
a number of short stories by verious writers 
for possible movie use. Considerable inter- 
est was aroused as to how these could be us- 
ed profitably. According to Dore Schary, ana 
the PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, it is now sa that 
7 or 8 episodes will be assembled under the 
common title, "Big Country”. Each will have 
its own cast and director, and will be built 
around persons of foreign extraction making 
e life for themselves in the United States. 





It sounds like a good idea. We wonderif a 
public can be found for a short, broken fee 
ture of this kind. Whether it can or not, a 
project of this kind is a step in the right 
direction. Every such attempt opens up pos- 
sibilities for more imaginative writing. So 
we ere all for these undertakings. 


WE TEACH TEACHERS OF WRITING 





By a curious coincidence in the same mail 
we were informed that two members of our WCS 
Family are teeching at YWCA Adult Educetion 

enters. Doris Marston at Portsmouth, N. H., 
end Mrs. Arthur L. Keysner at Harrisburg, Pa. 
Meny of our friends are teaching writing. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





U.S.RELATIONS WITH CHINA. The Department of 
State. Sup't. of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 5. It 
is apparent that the real cost of war comes 
out in the government white pspers. What an 
ordinary man in the street can make of this 
1054-page summary (the Annexes begin on Page 
413) is more than we can estimate. But here 
is the groundwork for se policy that commen- 
tetors in some instances declare doesn't ex- 
ist. 





THE DIVIDED PaTH. Nial Kent. Greenberg. $0. 
This is the novel the publisher doesn't ap- 
pear eager to teg except by insinuation, as 
@ novel about a homosexual man. 13 prizes— 
totalling $400, are offered for letters re- 
garding the tragic ending. Address: Greenbe 
201 East 57th St., NYC 22. Closes: Dec. I.. 
The only justification for this kind of book 
is a good story. This one in our opinion is 
not. 





LETTERS TO MY SON. Dagobert D. Runes. Phil- 
Osophical Library. $2.75. A series of truly 
memorable essays. Their brevity and simplic 
ity is deceiving. There is ea poesy & ideal- 
ism as well as hard practicality in the wis- 
dom they offer. 





THESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS. &d. Edmund Full- 
er & Hiram Haydn. Crown Publishers. $5. Be- 
hind this curious title brief uigests of a- 
bout 2,000 importent books. There are notes 
concerning suthors of classics and contempo- 
rary authors. It's a way for many of us, and 
a@ quick one, too, to get acquaintea with an 
assortment of books we wouldn't otherwise, I 
am sure, even heer about. A WRITERS' BOOK CIUS 
Selection. 








PRIZs STORIES OF 1949. The O.Henry awards.. 
od. Hersche rickell. Doubleday & Co.$J.00. 
The stories chosen this year are much clos- 
er to general reader entertainment. Such a 
mass circulation magazine as COLLIER'S even 
isrepresented with a story tha elpeda 
to cut. and charming Elizabeth Costsworth is 
incluaed with a slight little character sto- 
ry. But much eas we admire the editor, we do 
not think that anyone, even a full blooded, 
American Indisn should be allowed to use the 
long, slovenly sentences with which William 
Faulkner won the first prize. That is carry- 
Ing realism and "this is how it was—in the 
old days" too far. a WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Se- 
lection. 





Buy all your books through—WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB. You get gooa shopping advice save mon- 
ey and strengthen REWRITE, your magazine. 

THE QUARTERLY PRIZES 

Helen Langworthy, lorraine Pentell & Car- 
rie Esther famatT win the ord quarter How's 
Your BOSE Average? and Minute Men prizes. 

ocket Books edition of the 0. 
Oris Wave ov rps 


Opies o e 
Henry Prize Stora een sent them. 
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A CONTEST FOR POETS 


The Anon Worxshop, Leta Meston, Contest 
Eaitor, Witt Valley, Fe., is running a fall 
membership contest. Prizes: $10, g5 and 3. 
Membership fee: 257. Stamped, self-address- 
ed envelop for report; no mss. returned. The 
ms. must bear no identification marks; sep- 
arate identification. Closes: November loth 
and mss. must be sent to Mr. G. M. Jeckson, 
Clerk of Contests, 32 Edgewood ave., Mill Val- 
ley, Cal. (Authors retain all rights.) 








Entries must fulfill the requirements anda 
mode of the Japanese Haiku (Hokku) "victure 
poems". The postcard announcement describes 
this as a "terse, poignant, aesthetic poem, 
written in 4 lines, 17 syllables in all (o- 
7-35); @ suggestion for a picture, that com- 
pletes itself in the reader's mind; a stone 
thrown into still water, producing ripples, 
beyond its ocourrence. A study of the Japa- 
nese rules for haiku (ana tanka) helps lead 
poetry back to first principles.” 


We think any experimentation of this kind 
is very good for poetry and for writers. the 
are sincerely sorry the announcement arriv- 
ed just too late for our October issue. The 
card also gives the names of a number of ref 
ence books, showing that the Workshop has a 
serious interest in its experiment. Here is 
the list: 


A PEPPER POD. Shoson. Knopf. 1947. 
aN _ANTHOLOCY 


OF JAP. POEMS. M.Asataro. Mar- 
uzen Co. Tokio. 
LOTUS & CHRYSANTHEMUM. Ed. by J.1.French... 
verig ub. Corp. 1954. 
THE BAMBOO BROOM. H.G.Henderson. 
n Co. 34. 
THE MANYOSHU. Trans. from the Jap. U. of Chi. 
ress. i. 


Houghton 


We reprint this list as a service to public 
libraries and writers. So far as any of the 
books remain in print, we will be very glad 
to handle orders through our—WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB. 


Elva points out that the C.S.MONITOR uses 
very brief, although not so or disci- 
plined, poems that convey simple pictures on 
its deily Home Forum page. Thus a contest of 
this kind can be combined within limits with 
@ commercial market, and the practice poets 
get can be turned to profitable advantage. 


HERE IS A HELPFUL TRICK 


When you are trimming tearsheets for your 
files, it savestime to cut them directly a- 
bove a wastebasket. Then the slivers of the 
paper you don't wish to keep fall directly, 
and without further handling, into the bas- 
ket. Over the years you will find you save a 
lot of time. And the feminine side of a fam 
ily won't make invidious remarks about your 
tendency to mess up the house. 





RENEW your subscription promptly, please.. 
This {1s our big turn-over season. 





How to Make Money (1) 





SCRIPTS FOR ILIUSTRATED LECTURES 


Edith F. Osteyee, director of the Christ- 
ian Autnors' Guild, came up this mon W 
an unusual way to make money from writing.A 
script for a kodachrome illustrated lecture 
on "The Growth of a Seedling" sold to Amer- 
ican Baptist ru Cation society. This kind 
of feature could easily be henttea both on a 
free lance or an assignment basis. There are 
many commercial and non-commercial organize 
tions that could use and would welcome mov- 
ie or still picture talks or printed mseter- 
ial susceptible of being usea in connection 
with the work being carried on by the firm, 
society or whatnot. 








Several years ago, Alice Dixon Bond, lit- 
erary eaitor of the Boston ALD, attract- 
ea @ great desl of interest by interviewing 
well known authors and editors et their own 
homes. She took kodachrome movies of them— 
at work and at pley in their writing rooms, 
gardens, etc. These she later spliced in an 
exciting continuity for showing before var- 
ious clubs and organized groups of readers. 
As her supply of films increased, she could 
arrenge her talks to suit the special inter- 
ests of her audiences, as well as the topi- 
cal requirements of their localities. 


A somewhat similer lecture that further il- 
lustrates the possibilities of this field is 
one developed by Laurance B. Fletcher, sec- 
retary of the Trustees of Public heservations, 
@ Massachusetts membership organization for 
the preservation of historic sites & beauty 
spots in the form of private parks for pub- 
lic use. He, too, fills many engagements to 
raise money for the Society. I know of many 
ski ana other sports enthusiasts, who free- 
lance entertaining lectures and feature ar- 
ticles about what is really their hobby. 








On @ more commercial level, training films 
have long been a considerable by-product of 
the motion picture industry. More recently, 
radio transcriptions, wire tape recordings, 
and now television shorts are offering fur- 
ther developments. Of course, all of these, 
it must readily be admitted, presuppose con- 
siderable expensive mechanical equiment. But 
there are really no limits to the possibil- 
ities that sre latent for a writer possess- 
ingimaginetion and the determination to sell 
his services. If he can get his fingers ona 
good workable idea, there sreagencies and orgar 
izations a-plenty that will help him to re- 
alize his plans. 


ONE CONTEST ENDS, ANOTHER BEGINS 





A news note from Wilcox & Follett Co., who 
sponsored the $3,000 Charles W. Follett Con- 
test for a suitable book manuscript announc- 
ed that more than 400 entries were received 
from all over the U.S., & England and S. a. 
The winner will be announced in January and 
a new contest starts at that time. 
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MORE; THE BATTING AVERAGE COLUMN 





last month under pressure of s very busy, 
strenucus schedule the Batting Average col- 
umn got crowded out. Thus, this month there 
are two sections; the items on P. 8 largely 
represent held-over material, while on this 
psge the news is more current. 





*F. Louis Friedman 


Article: Bing Crosby's by-line piece in 
McCALL'S. Tres taken 3 years, but Lous 
finélly achieved his first "four figure 


sale" to a big slick. and ingrid Hallen, 

another member of the WCS Fa agent- 

ead the sale. Congratulations to both.) 
Edwerd W. Ludwig 


Articles (¢): CONQUEST. 
Filler: LAFF. 


Virginie Amesbu 
Articies (o): icles GIOB3E. 


Roth 








Bernhard A. 





articles: Boston GLOBE, POST. 


Filler: OUTDOOR IIFE. 


Ber Temple 
Short shorts (5): Boston POST. 


Charles A. Cuneo 
Ghost writing: he hes startec his spec- 
ial service for non-writers. 





lorrsine Pentell 
article: Illinois Rea Nzis. - 
Filler: Chicago SUN-TIM=S. 


Hazel May aan 
ories: CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 
(Note: Hazel (2210 No. 60th, Seattle, 
3, Yash.) has been seriously ill. Also, 
she has sold 25 stories in 1949; stopp- 
ed reporting them because they were too 
small. She did not wish to monopolizeour 
space: Nice spirit that. WCS spirit.) 








Mrs. R. C. Hammond 
Biographies (5): CLASSMATE. 


Virginia Sievert 
Poem: OUR LADY OF THE SACRED HEART. 


Ethel M. Rice 
How-to-a0 series: 








AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 





Grahem Hunter 


Til. “umor piece: C. S. MONITOR Supl'mt. 


Mery Sit jings 
Poem: C. S. MONITOR "Women Today” Page. 


These are the published writings we sewé 
were told about, Report your sales. Good luck. 


TWO GAPS IN THE RANKS 





We were very sorry to learn of the recent 
death of Rolena T. Msclaren, one of the WCS 
Family, verse-writer and courageous shut-in 





Still another loss we mourn in our Family 
of writers is that of Mary Rounds. A loneg- 
time member of the Burlington -, PREE Pi 
she handled correspondence for the Soston POST 
and a poet and short story writer, end also 
a skilled photographer. A subscriber to RE- 
WRITE, we met her at one of the conferences 
of the League of Vermont Writers. Oneof her 
press photos showing Allene Corliss, Bill & 


Will Thomas chatting together, hangs in our 
all. 








A PRIZE OF BOCKS FOR A LETTER 





The ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 Broadway, NYC, 
is offering 3 prize of $50 worth of books (a 
choice is given the winner), as part of the 
campaign to introduce "Treasury of the Chris- 
tien Faith". Idea is to explain in a letter 
how to use the book and get the most out of 
it. Closes: December 1, 1949. 








THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Nash Airflyte, 451 Howard St., Detroit 51, 
Mich., is a new magazine just out. A lot of 
advertising, no by-lines; doesn't compare a 
little bit to FORD TIMES or BUICK, but could 
be a market. Looks staff-written, lots of pix. 


COLIECTOR-HOBBYIST, J.N.Hile, Box 864,... 
Denver, Colo., has a monthly contest, which 
chenges from month to month. Small prizes. 


We're not too keen about the Viking Press 
plan for Associates to sample the new bdOoOKks. 
A good idea originally, it now plays a snob 


appeal, taps too many book buyers, and cuts 
authors' royalties too freely. 








ONLY YOU CAN "TAKE THE STEPS"! 





We saw a circulation promotion piece from 
@ businessman's magazine the other day that 
carried an idea for writers. "How much prof- 
it can you make on ea $5 business news invest- 
ment," it asked its readers. Then it proved 
that a $5,000 profit was not at all imposs- 
ible. Why? How? By adopting the simple plan 
of "seeing an oppertant ty f print” and ne 


ing the steps necessary to cash in on it!” 








There is a lot of truth in that. That is 
why every writer should read as many of the 
writers' magazines every month as he can. A 
writers' magazine editor can only set forth 
as many ideas snd tips as he thinks perhaps 
will help writers. The ones he least counts 
on sometimes will be the most beneficial. A 
writer himself cannot tell where he will see 
an opportunity. 3ut no one but he can "take 
the steps”. 


We run into a lot of writers who consider 
more than one magazine an extravagance. One 
writer summed it all up. He told us he'd a- 
bout planned to drop his writers' magazines. 
But then he realized if he did that hewould 
stop writing. and he did not intend to do— 
thet ever: Remember, just one sale will earn 
a profit on your investment. Take the steps. 
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$100 FCR A TITIE 


ELIERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY Magazine » 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., . ctober issue) is offer- 
ing $100 for the best title for a story. The 


contest closes November 17, and will be de- 
cided November 35 


Dr. Sten ley I. Stuber, Church World Serv- 
ice, Bas 8 -, NYC 10, is request- 
ing good new glossies and 500-500 words, an 
arresting history & picture of steeples, to 
dramatize the radio program, "One Grest Hour 
of Sharing’ . Pictures must show a clock, at 

A © payment is specified, but sure- 
ly credit will be given in some way. The i- 
dea is susceptible of being the core for an 
interesting book. Certainly Dr. Stuber will 
have some interesting material in his file. 





EXTRA-CURRICULAR READING 





There are two excellent pieces in PRAIRIE 
SCHOONER (Fall issue), Lincoln, Neb., abou 
Willa Cather. One she wrote herself in 1900 
about her memorable experience in meeting— 
as an undergraduate—Stephen Crane ("The Red 
Badge of Courage"). The other is part of the 
book Mildred R. Bennett is writing. It tells 
of Miss Cather's early days in Red Cloud. In 
both the cheracter and reportorial skill of 


a great writer and a great Americen clearly 
shows up. Reed them both for plessure. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS, Charles 
E. O'Hera & James W. Osterburg, is just pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co. Authors are members 
of the New York City Police Laboratory. 











WALIMAP FOR WRITERS 


THE BOOKLOVER'S MaP OF THE U.S.. 
Designed by amy Jones. R.H. Bowker 
Co., NYC 19. $1.50. Cne of sever- 





Give 





Bditoriel 


OUR FUTURE IIES NOT ALONG THIS ROAD: 





As we go to press, there are rumors to the 
effect that the American dollar will be de- 
valued, and also about a possible parliamen- 
tary manoeuver thet might drive Russia com- 
pletely out of the United Nations. Both of 
these ideas have been deniea. But the deval- 
uation of the British pound was denied—un- 
til it wes made officiel. 


There are two things of which the American 
People have always been proud: their doller 
and their integrity as a nation. On another 
pege we have stated that in a worid of pet- 
ty dictators and chenging values, our great- 
est weepon for Peace, Security and the mor- 
61 values that elone can defeat chaos, lack 
of security and spiritual degradation, is a 
continuing belief in and an unequivocal de- 
fense of our ideals. 


let the Americen People therefore, make a 
determined expression of their opinions, as 
regards the money managers end politiciens, 
who seek to out-jockey and out-smart one an- 
cther. Let American money snd ideals slone: 
let America stand "through chenge & through 
storm" for a squere deal & liberty for all! 


ALI PURPOSE BED-SECRETARY 





Several years ago 3ill designed a folding 
support by which he could use his typewrit- 
er in bed or even while sitting in an over- 
stuffea chair with average-length arms. The 
idea grew out of a piece of smooth end light 
ply-bosrd. It was about 3' long and perhaps 
some 25" wide. Bill simply cut a 1” length, 
which he pinned slong one side with screws. 
Then he hinged a folaing strip 3" wide two- 
thirds across and uncer the other side. This 


@l wall maps. Attractive sna dec- 
orstive. Intended to dramatize the 
history of american books. 

It's not too late. Give enough 


HEIP EDITORS TO SERVE YOU 





We noticed the little box used 
on this page in one of the Unity 
magezines. It called graphically 
our attention to oe pressing prob- 
lem faced by every publisher. He 
tries to even out his subscript- 
ions, so that too many will nev- 
er come due all at once. But the 
annuel month in which he started 
business is bound to be the hard 
one. Then he faces his big turn- 
over. 


Rewrite this pareserenh in terms 
of any little magazine you read, 
anc you will unaerstena what the 
extent of the head-eche is, when 


enough! 
/ rom ALL 


RED FEATHER SERVICES 














enough to 
Notice ! 
Unity Asks Your Help! 

More than 300,000 subs riptions 
for various Unity periodicals will 
be due for renewal 
Christmas season 


during the 
just at the time 
when our office will be extremely 
busy with Christmas orders! 

You can help us. If your sub- 
scription expires in the next few 
months, will you send in your re- 
newal order now We 
can handle it before the rush season, 
and thus be free to handle Christ- 
mas orders later on. You will be 
helping to make some other person 
happy with a Unity gift on Christ- 
mas morning. Your renewing in 
advance will be appreciated by every 
Unity worker 


Thank you! 


in advance 


@lso ran the entire length of the board. 
reisea the top of the board just about at a 
good angle. The narrow bese strip was strong 


It 


hola the typewriter in place, and 
it also served as s rest for pen- 
cil ana papers. My board was just 
wide enough to hold papers on both 
sices of the typewriter. It's been 
@ great convenience. 


Such a board can be easily made 
at home and altered in design—to 
fit inciviauel needs. It can also 
serve many purposes. i've used it 
to read mss. and mark them up. I 
have read books, xeeping a pencil 
and pseper slong side to take some 
notes. My mother has even used it 
flat across her knees to figure a 
sewing job on. It has a lot ofin- 
teresting possibilities, and coes 
not cost neariy so much as a reg- 
ulation hospital bed-rest. 


Good equipment of any useful or 


your subscription is not renewed—promptly. 
Such books havent the necessary free capital. 


time- ana energy-saving type is alwsys good 
investment for a busy writer. 
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A MARKET TIP AND SOME NEWS 


CONGEST. J. Fred Parker, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Box » KRanses City 10, Mo., "seems friend- 
ly towara new writers. His answer toa query 
and his letter of acceptance were by return 
mail. Payment wes #c. per word and $1 each, 
for photos, about a week after acceptance." 





Edwerd W. Ludwig. 





(This is a good Minute Man report from Kd. 
The details of address and payment are giv- 
en with precise details. Ed is very generous 
in describing new merkets he has dug up. We 
ere very pleased that we have been able re- 
cently to put Ed and arthur W. Skerry, Jr., 
another California juvenile author together 
for mutual profit.) 





Editor G. L. Wind reports CHILDS COMPANION 
"somewhat overstocked”. 


Carrie Esther Hammil, kt 4, Box 182-4, Ir- 
win, Pa., one of our seriously handicapped, 
but very courageous members, just home from 
the hospital. 





Mrs. Nellie Bolton Fullam, Randolph Cent- 
er, Vt., our 8Q-odd year old member entered 
the Gifforc Memorial Hospital. A broken hip. 
She recently hed articles in the White Riv- 
er Valley HERALD. 











United Ststes Steel Corporetion, New York, 
he OF Tecentiy distributea copies of a useful 
illustrated book, "Steel Making in America", 
to writers, editors, teachers, etc. Inquire 
as adove, or address: Mr. 1.R.Bateman, direc 
tor of public relations, U.S.Steel Corpora- 
tion, Statler Office Bldg., Boston 16, Mess. 








TRUE, 67 West 44th St., NYC 18, the man's 
magazine, has a number of well paying fill- 
er features that offer monthly sums ranging 
from: $5 to $25. Consult a current issue. 


A REVIEW COPY PAID FOR ITSELF 





Bill and Elva did ea small good deed for a 
publisher this past month. Bill was reading 
the Preface to W. Somerset Maughan s newest 
book, "A Writer's Notebook", when he ran a- 
cross a very badly scrambled sentence. When 
he and Elva realized the import behind this 
defect in the first run,] immediately sent a 
letter to uerjoris Piera, the editor charg- 
ed with steering "Writers On Writing". She 
checked with Maughem's editor at Doubleasyé 
Co. It was true: Bill & Elva had scored the 
Wexclusive" of discovering that particular- 
ly vexing proofreader's gremlin. Strange it 
should have slipped through because the ed- 
itors of COSMOPOLITAN had taken their brief 
introduction from the self-same Preface. 








That is one way that you can build a4 con- 
tact for yourself with editors. They ere al- 
ways very grateful if you catch a slip like 
that. We were able to warn Doubleday & Co.e@ 
bout a month before publication date. 


A NEW RADIO POETRY CORNER 





Eloise Sheldon, 24 academy Road, Leomins- 
ter, Mass., has begun a radio program, read- 
poetry on Station WEIN, Fitchburg, Mass. It 
is her plan to read every so often some un- 
published poetry that "deserves s reading". 
This is a Mondey through Friday program, at 
1:50 P.M. Eloise Sheldon is a friend of our 
Poetry Editor, so néturally we are pleased, 
and wish her the best of luck on this regu- 
lar program. It is an outgrowth of one that 
she dia lest yeer for the Leominster Public 
Library. Since she is not sponsored she re- 
grets she cannot pay poets, but her demands 
for quality being high, the prestige will be 
considerable. So, send her only your best. 


[ NOTICE! | REWRITE 


has 
A NEW ADDRESS 


On the very edge of press time it began to 
look as if Bill and Elva and little William 
Wentworth (Billy 'Gee') Harris will be liv- 
in a new home—s real WCS House by December 
lst. The papers haven' een passed. Barring 
a miracle or sudden and unexpected misfort- 
une, however, they should be, mid-wsey in the 
month of November. After so many months end 
so much hunting, we still have our fingers, 
all of them crossed. 








The address: 50 West St., Lunenburg, Mass. 
It is a small New Englana town, only 4 miles 
from Fitchburg, e mainline stop on the Bos- 
ton & Maine Reilroed, and a few minutes ov- 
er an hour from Cambridge. We expect to see 
our friends and even hold conferences semi- 
occasionally in Cambridge or Boston. Larger 
quarters and more convenient space. will helo 
us to serve 8ll of you more efficiently. As 
Route 2 is now being remede into 6n express 
highway, and will soon be taken out of Lun- 
enburg entirely, we will be easily accessi- 
ble by a fine, not too travelled highway. We 
are barely a quarter-mile from this route & 
the Center. Just conveniently off of it. 





So come and see us. If all goes well, our 
conferences next spring can be outdoor ones. 


REWRITE'S 10TH YEAR COMING UP 





With this issue we complete nine years of 
REWRITE. The first experimental number came 
rom the press in December, 1940. It was an 
experiment in every sense of the word. With 
the continued support of writers, we hope to 
make the Tenth year the best yet. But don't 
forget that REWRITE is your magazine As you 
support it with your subscriptions, inspire 
the editor with your problems, and help him 
end Elva to keep abreast of the news, youre 
helping to make it a better magazine. Every 
writer who reads it, will benefit by all of 
the contributions he puts in, because those 
efforts will be seen and read by others who 
will help you with their friendly support. 
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A PUBLISHER SEEKS BOOK MATERIAL 


The Editorial Board, Noroton PublishingCo., 
Noroton, Conn., is offering $5 for each let- 
ter it can publish in a book on heavy drink 
ing. The idea is that the editors are build 
ing a book from the specific experiences of 
men and women, who have actually been heavy 
drinkers. The materials wanted therefore, are 
letters "telling how someone who wes s heavy 
drinker got over the habit, and how heor she 
believes others can do the same”. The names 





of persons involved will NOT be usea. 


This firm is an active mail-order house— 
the one that promoted the "Have More Plan”. 
The current Idea is being extensively adver- 
tised. (See October issue of REWRITE for an 
item regarding this firm's interest in how- 
to-do-it (non-fiction) books.) Herb Moral is 
associated with this firm and we have Known 
him for the past two years at Durhan. 





A PUBLISHER SEEKS BOOK MSS. 





Universal Publishers, Charles Xolarik, Jr., 
229 No. Ashland ave., Chicago 7, Ill., in a 
letter to us state, "We publish books of mer 
it on a royalty basis and welcome a synopsis 
before submission of a ms." 





This firm is unknown to us except for the 
book, "Comics in the Iaw," which we review- 
ed last month. 


TWO NOTES ABOUT JUVENILE AUTHORS 


Last month one of REWRITE'S long term sub 
scribers ana near neighbors, Marguerite Dick 
son, hed her 4th teen-age novel selected by 
the Junior litersry Guild. The author is al- 
so guiding spirit in a smail private group, 
which thrashes out common problems. We wish 
good luck for "Turn in the Road". 

















A while ago we told a couple of men writ- 
ers that they were working in the same juve 
nile field. The other day we heard from one 
of them that they had started a "nice, help- 
ful writing-business correspondence". That's 
the kina of cooperative project we do enjoy 
helping writers to cultivate. We know of at 
least a half-dozen such friendships and two 
or three round robins we have hadeshere in 
sterting. Our pay comes in watching several 
nice folk helping each other to get along. 


One of the problems writers bring up most 
often is "Markets". How to find them, where 
to dig up lists, etc., etc. One very simple 
way is to study the front cover of READER'S 
DIGEST and other digest magazines that pub- 
Tish their table of contents on the covers. 
You will find the names of new magazines end 
newspapers you never heard of before. Also, 
you will see what subjects have been treat- 
ed by original articles for the digests and 
how far afield some magazines roam. The in- 
dexes are very useful, too. The RD not only 


How to Make Money (2) 
HOW ABOUT AN EDITORIAL FEATURE? 








Short editorial features can often be sold 
to or placed with your local newspaper. The 
large metropolitan dailies appear especial- 
ly eager to lighten up their editorial, and 
opposite-to-editorial pages with a readable 
deily or semi-regular feature. And the ones 
I have noticed do not follow any sterotyped 
pattern. On the contrary, they offer a wide 
variety in interest. Some sre well paid for 
while others are not. But whether one gives 
his material free gratis or not, featuresof 
this kind are limited only by the inagination 
of the individual writer. and it is certain 
that they present a rewsrding opportunity to 
the skilled and beginning contributor. 


Brief nature essays are one form editori- 
al features may take. For many years Walter 
Pritchard Seaton, oldtime newspaperman, auth- 
or and former professor of playwriting st the 
Yale School of the Theater, has contributed 
short nature pictures of only a few hundred 
words to the Boston Herald. During the war, 
Polly Webster, w.te of a UNH professor, de- 
Steet an even smaller feature entitled War- 
time Wife”. The Boston Globe used it, & now 


prints @ number of similar “columns” includ- 


ing one on gardening. Will Rogers, it willbe 
remembered, did quite well 7ith one, too. 
Poetry is always gooa. The N.Y.Times, the 
C.S.MONITOR and the Portlend have 
reguiar features that pay for contributions 
they use. Many, many other papers use paste 
up columns of varying discrimination. Then 
there are the endless types of humor, dsily 
anecdote and informational filler, some il- 
lustrated. Not to mention cartoons. While a 
goodly number of these are syndicated, they 
all heve to originate somewhere, and more of 
them are sold on a free lance basis than is 
generally realized. The field is literally, 
wide-open always for the writer witha brand 
new idea that is both entertaining and use- 
ful to a hard pressed editor seeking novel- 
ty in dressing up his editorialoro.&. page. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 





UNESCO'S copyrigit conference held in Par- 
is In July recommended steps towerds a Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention. It also formu- 
lated a Sr of procedure ror collecting es- 
sential date and sssuring the progress of a 
definite program. 


The PROGRESSIVE, 408 West Gorham St., Mad- 
ison 3, Wis., now in its 40th year, is ask- 
ing its subscribers and others to join, and 
support it as members of the non-profit or- 
genization that publishes the magazine. 
fssues them semi-annually, but italicizes the 
fillers. This gives you an idea of the pley 
any specific subject has hed. A hint to the 
thoughtful. Finelly, some factual articles, 
such as biographies and informational yams, 
are useful additions for your files. 
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NEWS OF THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 





In the middle of October, the WRITERS' BOOX 
CLUB went ahead in dollar volume of the 
previous full yeer's gross sales. The total 
number of sales is also now practically the 
same as in the 12 months of 1947, our larg- 
est year. Higher prices do not alone sccount 
for the increase in dollar volume. More of 
our readers now buy all of their books from 
us, and their orders sre steadily rising in 
the number of books they buy at one time. 


We greatly appreciate this support, for it 
enables us to earn money, which we use toexe 
pand the work of REWRITE, 4CS Library, etc. 


THE MONTH'S SELECTIONS 





THE ART OF READABIE WRITING. Rudolph Flesch 
$5. An important book for writers who would 
like to make words serve them. 





PRIZz STORIES OF 1949. The O.Henry awards. 
od. Hersche rickell. $3.50. The Slst edi- 
tion is a much improved, more resdable one. 


A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK. W. Somerset Maughem. #4. 
Not an essential book, but one to read fora 
general picture of the mind of a successful 
and very competent writer. 





THSSaURUS OF BOOK DIGKSTS. Ed. Edmund Full- 
er & Hiram Haydn. go. summaries of 2,0U0 of 
the books you'd like to read, or need. 


THE ART OF MODERN FICTION. Ea. by Ray West & 

ober allman. « Anthology of the 
Quelity type short & long fiction, with an- 
alyses of certain stories. Interesting selec 
tions. A very populer title. 





HUMAN ao OF pA Samson Raphsel- 
son. aven't seen a copyof 
this book -. But it is based on 4& seminar 
given by one of the best Broadway euthors of 
light comedy. Should be excellent. 


WRITING & SELLING SPECIAL pe ae ARTICLES. 
atterson yde. s a new 6 
tion of a standerd and metetentiee f nonztie- 
tion book, based on courses at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism. Very prac- 
tical and used by many professionals. 





CONTINUED RECOMMENDATIONS 





ARTICLE WRITING é MARKETING. Geo. L. Bird. 
ne o est analyses of the twin 

jobs of writing ‘ selling non-fiction. Very 

practical and detailed in its approach. 


WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell. 
Chapters by Carroll S. Towle, Williem &.Har- 
ris, Ssther Forbes and others. $5.00. Hand- 
book by members of the staff at the Univer- 








WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. $5.92. A 
casebook of actual SEP features and stories 





WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 96. No 
better dictionary for the price exists. 





PIOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $6. This is the 

es ook on Plotting we know about. We sre 
exclusive agents for it and it is proving s 
real best seller. Sound and practical. 


THE WRITERS HANDBOOK. $4.90. The most reli- 
able market list in book form availeble. It 
has 69 erticles of great value also. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 





CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Summers... 
$9.00. A realistic, factual book on techni- 
ques of writing and being a writer. Summers 
talks the lenguage of writers. Youll likeit 





WRITE THe SHORT SHORT. Maren Elwood. §3.50 
STORY. pach. 


i 4 ob 295. 3 good books. 





STORY WRITING. Edith Mirrielees. 95. One of 
the a me best books by a great teacher. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES CF VERSE. HKobert Hillyer.g2. 
a basic book for all poets by a good poet. 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING. Brennecke & Clark. 
- A Columbia University book. Emphssis 
on magazine feature writing. Excellent. 





A MANUaL OF STYLE. Univ. of Chi. Press. $4. 

e style boo at editors use. Helps you 
with many problems of getting words down on 
the printed page, & standard usage. 


WRITING JUVENILE FICTION. Phyllis a. Whitney 
gc.00. A successful author tells how. 





WRITING FOR CHILDREN. Berry & Best. Another 
practical book by authors who sell in their 
speciel field. It applies to adult work, too. 





These are only a few of the good books. We 
will gladly advise you & save you money. 


DO _ YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 





The best quality at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices frequently to the cost of re- 
placements. 

SMALLEST Sizes (No. 103 & 11}) (two fold) 
$ .90 
(6$x9% & 7x10) 


$1.00 


25 of each 


50 of each $1.65. 
(one fold) 


$1.85. 


SMALL Sizes 


25 of each 50 of each 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 





sity of N. H. Conference. It covers most of 
the fields of writing and is being adopted, 

although published less than 6 months, by a 
large number of schools ana colleges. 





15 of each $1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


30 of each 
30c. 


$1.90. 


is average. 





